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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerming recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WORKERS IN CANADA’ 


Industrial pension plans have frequently 
been cited as one of the major factors mitigating 
against the employment of older workers. A re- 
cent study of 117 industrial pension plans by the 
National Trust Company tends to refute this 
argument. 

The study indicates that low maximum age 
limits for entrance eligibility to a plan—so often 
mentioned as a reason for the establishment of 
arbitrary age limits in hiring—occur in relatively 
few pension plans. 

Of the 117 plans examined, 69 (58.9 per- 
cent) either had no maximum age limits for en- 
trance or had a maximum of 65 or under 65 for 
men. Ten of these plans had a maximum entrance 
age of 60 for women and one a maximum of 55. 
Of the remaining 48 plans, only 13 had maximum 
age entrance requirements under 50 years of age 
and in 7 of these, the age maximum applied to 
women only, the maximum for men being age 50 
or higher. The remaining 35 plans had maximum 
entrance age limits varying from age 50 to age 64. 

Only 6 of the 117 pension plans had maxi- 
mum entrance age requirements under 50 for both 
men and women. The ages on these six plans 
were as follows: 


Maximum Entrance Age 
Male Female 





Plan A iS. WEG. G8RREM Under 50 Under 50 
WR Tiros ccivctrtenestesesttaecs 45 45 
ME iio rcil ces dencewsegess 46 41 
MI oii uies asia vcccenciseecse 45 42 
Nov ccgcks ces sivaaiaiscadees ace 45 40 
MUM ods eyscesdescesieciis ass Under 40 Under 40 


Of the 69 pension plans which either had 
no maximum entrance age limits or a maximum of 
65 or under—65 for men—48 were contributory and 
21 were noncontributory, indicating that this fac- 
tor apparently had little or no bearing on the es- 
tablishment of low maximum entrance ages to the 
plans. 

The funding of these 69 plans, although 
predominantly of the trust fund type, included 





1 Text reprinted from the Canadian Labour 
Gazette, September 30, 1960, pp. 910-911. 


the following types: Govemment annuity and 
trust fund, Government annuity and individual 
insurance policy pension trust, Government an- 
nuity and insured group annuity, insured group 
annuity, and insured deposit administration. 


Types of Pension Funding 


Government Annuities. Contributions are paid to 
the Annuities Branch of the Department of Labour 
under a master group contract or, rarely, under 
individual contracts. The payment of annuities 
and death refunds is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. The premium rates depend upon 
the date of registration of the individual. The 
maximum pension is $1,200 a year and the pen- 
sion (unless under $120 a year) cannot be com- 
muted for cash. 


Trust Fund (or Self-Administered Fund). Contri- 
butions are accumulated in a trust fund, which is 
1eld and invested under the management super- 
vision of a corporate trustee, personal trustee, 
or an incorporated body called a Pension Fund 
Society. Pensions may be paid directly from the 
trust fund or purchased from an insurer with 
money from the trust fund. The fund is supervised 
by a qualified actuary to ensure that the fund is 
sufficient to meet present and future liabilities 
as provided under the terms and provisions of 
the plan established by the employer. 


Individual Insurance Policy Pension Trusts. In- 
dividual insurance policies are issued by an in- 
surer on the lives of participating employees, the 
policies being held by trustees under a trust 
agreement. These policies, in many cases, in- 
clude a life insurance benefit as well as a pen- 
sion benefit. The original contracts are based 
on the employee’s current earnings and new pol- 
cies are usually issued when earnings increase. 
An employee leaving the plan may maintain his 
policy in full force by paying future premiums. 


Insured Group Annuity. The terms and provisions 
of the pension plan are contained in a sinole 
master policy issued by the insurer to t 
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ployer. Premiums purchase amounts of deferred 
annuity for each employee at rates guaranteed, 
usually for 3- or 5-year periods. Bulk under- 
writing, accounting, and other group procedures 
are employed, although individual records are 
kept. 


Insured Deposit Administrations. Contributions, 
usually reduced by a small expense charge, are 
made to a deposit fund held by an insurance com- 
pany, which guarantees a minimum rate of inter- 
est on these moneys. The individual record keep- 
ing and administration of the plan are handled 
by the employer. On retirement of a member the 
cost of his annuity at conversion rates guaran- 
teed by the insurer is withdrawn from the deposit 
fund and thereafter his annuity is paid by the in- 
surer. An actuary advises on the contributions 
required. Provision is almost invariably made 
for an experience rating which passes on to the 
employer a part of the excess interest earnings 
and capital gains above the guaranteed minimum. 
In some cases (immediate participation guaran- 
tee), the employer also participates in a speci- 
fied share of any gains from pensions’ mortality 
or reduced expenses. 


Normal Retirement Ages 


A normal retirement age of 65 is the pro- 
vision in 106 of the 117 pension plans examined. 
In 89 plans, however, there is reference to post- 
poned retirement, which as a rule requires the 
mutual consent of employer and employee. There 
is’ a final cutoff date at age 70 in 21 plans, and 
9 plans handle postponed retirement on a year- 


Normal Retirement Age 
Number 
of plans 
Males: 
ices. nemengtenestes ocquahsosbrsensebes 3 
Se  itiosaiencceniaphent-temeoonneset 3 
IID dearenh coprirdigtnsciastgeenereesecercee v0 106 
Others, or not specified............... 5 
117 
Females 
BIMI, PiiRcsiateosnscecsestesee vevesnworoce oovvve dose 
ii i. din cicttieccievbvcitiods 
BGO OS. ic0snscns-essesencrsvenrensenreseserensones 


1 
54 
47 
ee Cee een 6 
Others, or not specified.............. 6 
117 


Under some union-type pension 


to-year basis. 
retirement age 


plans, there is an ‘‘automatic’’ 
of 68. 

Early retirement is allowed in most plans 
with the consent, or at the request, of the com- 


pany. 


Type of Pensjon Formula 


The majority of the pension plans studied 
were established on a definite benefit basis, in 
contrast to the plans in which the benefit at re- 
tirement is whatever the specified contribution 
will purchase. The career average earings 
method appears the most popular and is used in 
more than half of the plans examined. Money 
purchase plans appear to be losing ground to 
other types,.and only 13 of the 117 plans were 
using this formula. 

The following table summarizes the varied 
types of pension formula utilized by the 117 plans: 

Type of Pension Formula 
Number 


Final eamings or final 


average eamings cabal ese phi cantare 27 
Average earnings or career 
AVELAGE CAMINGS.......0...000.cceceeeeee 61 
Uniform benefit or flat benefit........ 14 
Money purchasel.. Bs sWiWadeecosseseed 13 
PONE CIN snore ssa cnecen covevenscavensser 2 
117 
. . Includes 1 plan that provides variable 
annuities. 


Note: Eight plans included above have 
a minimum pension based on a final average 
earning base. 


Vesting Provisions 


An employee who separates from his em- 
ployment before retirement age is obviously 
handicapped in building up pension credits if he 
loses his right to the contributions the employer 
has made on his behalf. His own contributions 
are available to him. unless the plan is non- 
contributory, in which case he has none, but 
obviously he cannot do as well with them alone 
as he would if he had the benefit from the em- 
ployer’s contributions also. 
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sion Conditions for Vesting of Employer-Paid Pension Tabulation--Continued 
age ff Upon Termination of Employment t 
Within 10 years of normal 

; Number retirement age or 
one of plans 20 years’ service................... 2 
com- Full vesting: Others. whitch svtoeeesnnnnnennnece sonatas 2 

On employment or enrollment...... 7 None prior to retirement.................. 19 

After 5 years’ a SE ee ae 1 Others Sereerrererrrrrrrerrrere rere rere reer reer reer es aS 

After 10 years’ service................ 4 | REAR Ere mne 117 

After }3 years, service 13 
ied = = ec cree Se - The National Trust Company study indi- 

: CI Di ai cereseisussermsesonenesersess 11 cates that many pension plans have adopted a 
in After 25 years’ service................ 2 vesting clause allowing for 100-percent vesting 

fe- Age and service..............cccccnee 16 when the employee has completed 20 years of 
nd 50 venen nd age 40................ 3 service and has reached 50 years of age. Some 
ngs 15 years and age 40................00+ 2 33 of th I 4 ided f tial 
1 in 15 years and age 45.:...........000 2 of me plans surveyec provided for partia 

Age 50 (male), 45 (female) vesting of company contributions prior to the 
ve and 20 years’ service.......... 3 time when vesting becomes complete. 
ere 
‘ied 
a- 
sly 
he 
er 
1s 
n- 
ut 
ne 
<a 
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International 


New Labor Federation Established in the 
Caribbean. A Caribbean Congress of Labor 
(CCL) was voted into existence on September 15 
by delegates meeting in St. George’s, Grenada, 
and representing some 200,000 organized workers 
of (a) the constituents of the West Indies Federa- 
tion, namely, Barbados, Jamaica, the Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, and the Windward 
Islands; (b) two other British territories, namely, 
the Bahamas and British Guiana; (c) the French 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique; and (d) 
three Netherlands territories, namely, Aruba, 
Curacao, and Surinam. 

The officers are as follows: President, 
Frank Walcott (Barbados); vice presidents, John 
Rojas (Trinidad), Tossy Kelly (Jamaica), and 
John Burke-King (St. Lucia, one of the Windward 
Islands); and _ full-time secretary-treasurer, 
Osmond Dyce, secretary of CAD-ORIT, the Carib- 
bean Area Division of the Inter-American Region- 
al Organization of Workers (ORIT), a regional 
unit of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU). 

The constitution of the CCL calls for the 
building of a strong free trade union movement, 
“as exemplified by ORIT and ICFTU,”’ and the 
organization of trade sections for the major in- 
dustries in the Caribbean, to ‘‘encourage and 
facilitate cooperation and affiliation with the 
Intemational Trade Secretariats associated with 


ICFTU and ORIT.”” The new group applied for 
affiliation with ORIT and the ICFTU and has 
taken over and expanded the organizational work 
formerly done by CAD-ORIT. 


A graduated dues system was adopted; 
starting at 5 cents a member the first year and 
increasing through 10 and 15 cents to 25 cents a 
member after the end of the third year. 

A 3-day labor training seminar was held 
jointly with ORIT, as the first program activity 
of the CCL. Twenty-eight delegates partici- 
pated. The seminar topics included ways of in- 
creasing trade union training work, plans for 
setting up a CCL education and research depart- 


ment with the cooperation of ORIT, and plans for 
extending the program of that department to 
every island and territory.--U.S. Embassy, Mezi- 
co City. 


Argentina 


New Housing Cooperative in Buenos Aires. 
In General Belgrano, a city of 25,000 population 
in the vicinity of Buenos Aires, a group of 1,000 
families have formed a cooperative housing so- 
ciety. Members of the society are jointly build- 
ing 1,000 homes with credit supplied by the Na- 
tional Mortgage Bank and with the help and 
supervision of the Ministry of Public Works. 
The credit supplied by the National Mortgage 
Bank is in the form of mortgages for 20-, 30-, 
and 40-year periods at the usual interest rate of 
10 percent a year. 

Enthusiasm among the cooperative mem- 
bers for their experiment was reported to be 
high. The project was oversubscribed within 
30 days after it was announced. If the venture 
is successful, the Ministry of Public Works, in 
cooperation with banking and credit institutions, 
is expected to promote similar self-help co- 
operative housing programs on a large scale. 

Of the 1,000 families, 40 percent are 
white-collar workers, self-employed persons, 
and minor Government functionaries; 10 percent 
are construction workers; and 50 percent are 
industrial and transport workers. Each member 
works on the building project at least 2 hours a 
day and at least 6 hours during the weekend, 
At present, 325 houses are in various stages of 
completion. The houses, of five types, are being 
built on 300 square meters of land. The costs, 
depending upon size, range from 150,000 to 
300,000 pesos, or $2,000 to $4,000, a house. 
These are one- to three-bedroom homes, with 
installation of utilities included. 

Included among the cooperative members 
interviewed by a U.S. Embassy official were a 
policeman, a fireman, a clothing worker, a com- 
mercial employee, and a bus conductor. They 
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were making wash basins of cement and tile, to 
be used in the laundry area of their houses. 
The cooperative members produce almost all of 
the building materials, including concrete 


» blocks, cement tiles, and pipe. 


The construction of the house appeared to 
be sturdy and workmanlike, despite the fact 


| that 90 percent of the work was being done by 
| nonbuilding trades people. Three homes visited 


by an Embassy officer were in the final stage of 
completion and were not only a challenge to 


| substandard housing, but were modem, simple, 


and in good taste. 

The Cooperative Housing Society, upon 
completion of the 1,000 homes, hopes to develop 
some community projects, including a play- 
ground, a kindergarten, and a swimming pool.-- 
U.S. Embassy Argentina. 


Canada 


Training Fails To Keep Pace With Man- 
The 1960 phase of the 
Department of Labour Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower included inter- 
views of skilled tradesmen in five trades (tool 
and diemakers, sheetmetal workers, floor mold- 
ers, draftsmen, and electronic technicians) in 
the Toronto and Montreal Labor Markets. These 
trades were selected because (1) the skills 
required had been affected by technological 
changes, (2) the trades were important and were 
likely to grow in importance as mechanization 
increased, and (3) they could be entered only 
through apprenticeship. Two of the important 
findings are: 

1. Thirty-five percent of all tradesmen 
interviewed had received the greater part of 
their training outside Canada. 

2. The more highly skilled the trade, the 
greater was the dependence on immigration as a 
source of skilled workers. 

The Department of Labour concluded from the 
findings that training facilities in Canada were 
failing to keep pace with manpower require- 
ments, particularly in the more highly skilled 
occupations.--C anadian L abour Gazette. 


Mexico 


Two Industrywide Labor Contracts Signed. 
An industrywide collective bargaining contract 


(contrato-ley) for the rubber industry and one for 
the wool branch of the textile industry were 
signed in August. These two contracts, in addi- 
tion to the hard fibers contract signed in May 
and a forthcoming sugar industry contract, con- 
stitute all the scheduled contracts in this field 
for the calendar year 1960. 

The rubber contract covers approximately 
4,000 workers in 16 factories, all located in the 
Federal District. A number of the establish- 
ments covered by this contract (e.g., the Com- 
pania Hulera Goodyear Oxo, S.A., and U.S. 
Rubber Mexicana, S.A.) are subsidiaries of U.S. 
firms. The major provisions of the contract are:. 

1. Increased employer contributions to 
the savings fund in which each worker has a 
specific amount of savings. 

2. A 17-percent increase in wages. 

3. A 12-percent wage increase for em- 
ployees on piecework. 

4. An increase in employer contributions 
to the retirement fund. 

5. A minimum daily wage of 24.22 pesos 
(US$1.94). 

The wool industry contract covers approxi- 
mately 11,000 workers in some 100 factories 
throughout the country. The major new pro- 
visions of this contract are: 

1. An additional paid holiday. 

2. 14 days’ annual vacation with 17 days’ 
pay, plus a bonus of 16.66 percent of the 17 
days’ wages. 

3. Increased death, disability, and funer- 
al payments. 

4. Increased maternity benefits. 

5. Increased employer contributions to 
the savings fund described above. 

6. A wage increase of 4 pesos (US$0.32) 
per man including employees on piecework, for 


each day worked. 
7. Application of. the wage increases to 


apprentices. 
8. Establishment of a joint labor-manage- 


ment committee to study problems of modemiza- 
tion of the wool textile industry.--U.S. Embassy, 
Mezico City. 


Netherlands Antilles 


Old-Age Insurance Becomes Effective. 
The General Old-Age Insurance Law, passed 
by the Netherlands Antilles legislature on 
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May 11, 1960, became effective on September 1. 
This program is to be financed by a 3.5-percent 
tax levied on all salary and wage income, rang- 
ing from a minimum of NAF 900 (US$477) a 
year to a maximum of NAF 6,000 (US$3,180) a 
year, earned by residents between the ages of 
15 and 65. The law provides monthly pension 
benefits at age 65 to all those persons who 
have established a residence in the Netherlands 
Antilles of at least 1 year’s duration. Maximum 
benefits will amount to NAF 95 (US$50.35) a 
month formarried couples and NAF 55 (US$29.15) 
a month for single persons.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Curagao. 


Peru 


Drive for a Worker Retirement Act. The 
National Confederation of Labor (CTP) is mak- 


ing organized efforts for legislation which 
would provide for pensions for blue-collar work- 
ers. Only white-collar and public employees 
(groups which constitute less than 10 percent of 
the economically active population) are now 
effectively covered. Under the present law, 
manual workers receive old-age pensions which 
are limited to 40 percent of the worker’s last 
earned base salary, after a minimum of 20 years’ 
service and at a minimum age of 60 years. The 
CTP is pressing for retirement at full pay for 
employees of larger companies, and suggesting 
that no increase be made in the present worker 
contribution of 3 percent, which now goes into 
the Welfare and Health Fund, the principal of 
which is being used by the Government for 
economic improvements.--U.S. Embassy, Lima. 
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International 


ECSC Improves Aid to Discharged Workers. 
The European Parliamentary Assembly approved 
an amendment to article 56 of the treaty estab- 
lishing the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). To the article’s already existing pro- 
visions granting financial aid to coal workers 
when massive discharges are caused by the 
advent of new techniques and equipment, the 
amendment adds a clause granting similar finan- 
cial aid, at the Government’s request, if pro- 
found market changes force coal or steel firms 
to curtail or change their activity. This non- 
repayable assistance is contingent upon the 
making of a special contribution by the state in 
question at least equal to the amount of such 
assistance, unless two-thirds of the Council of 
Ministers of the Coal and Steel Community au- 
thorize an exception. 

The new clause provides for (1) the pay- 
ment of reduced wages pending the reemployment 
of workers on forced vacations, (2) the alloca- 
tion of funds enabling enterprises to pay person- 
nel temporarily unemployed while the enterprise 
changes its activity, (3) the allocation of funds 
to workers for moving and resettlement expenses, 


and (4) the financing of vocational retraining for 
workers forced by market changes to change 
jobs.--U.S. Mission to the European Commu- 
nities, Luxembourg. 


Greece 


' 


New Nationwide Agreements Signed. New 
nationwide collective bargaining agreements 
were signed August 30 at a meeting of represent 
atives of the General Federation of Greek Labor 
(GSEE) and of the employers. The meeting was 
presided over by the Prime Minister and was 
attended by the Minister of Labor. 

Under the agreements, effective Septem- 
ber 1, minimum daily wages for men were boosted 
from 47.50 drachmas (US$1.58) to 52 drachmas 
(US$1.73), and for women from 36.50 drachmas 
(US$1.22) to 40 drachmas (US$1.33). Basic 
monthly salaries for male and female white-col- 
lar workers at the same time were raised from 
1,191 drachmas (US$39.66) to 1,300 drachmas 
(US$43.29) and from 952.drachmas (US$31.70) to 
1,050 drachmas (US$34.97) respectively. Agree- 
ment was also reached on a plan whereby legis- 
lation on the National Insurance Fund (IKA), 
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under consideration in Parliament, would be 
amended to increase employer and employee con- 
tributions to the fund. 

While the agreement directly affects only 
an estimated 20 percent of nonfarm workers, i.e., 
those eaming minimum wages, some increases 
are expected to be given later to workers earn- 
ing higher wages, who for the present will take 
a small cut in pay through increased IKA con- 
tribution.--U.S. Embassy, Athens. 


Italy 


New Law Provides Benefits for Home- 
workers. Of the estimated 800,000 homeworkers 
in Italy, about half are seasonal or nonpermanent 
workers. In the past, the homeworker was not 
protected by legislation but rather by his agree- 
ments with his employer. However, a new law, 
effective June 15, 1960, guarantees that home- 
workers will receive wage payment and social 
security benefits on a par with those granted to 
plant workers for similar work. 

The effect of the law will be greater on 
that part of labor cost represented by social 
security payments than on the wages, since 
these contributions often amount to 30 to 35 per- 
cent of labor costs in industry. In fact, the pro- 
vision requiring the payment of social insurance 
contributions was the most controversial feature 
of the new law, causing considerable delay in 
its passage.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Spain 


Four Funds Established for Social Welfare. 
The Spanish Cortes (parliament) at its session 
of July 21, 1960, passed a law creating four na- 
tional funds for social welfare activities. Under 
the new law, revenue from three taxes which by 
their nature are primarily taxes on the wealthier 
classes of society ¢axes on incomes, estates, 
and transfer of securities) are to be devoted to 
the financing of (1) a fund for establishing 
scholarships to elementary, secondary, and 
vocational schools; (2) a fund to provide homes 
for the aged and to aid public charities; and (3) 
a fund to protect labor by providing insurance 
benefits for technological unemployment. 

A fourth fund, to be financed by savings 
banks through low-interest loans, will be used 


to encourage worker ownership of stock in em- 
ploying companies and in Government-owned 
plants.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


Unions Question Need for Foreign Recruit- 
ment. The present shortage of skilled as well 
as unskilled workers in Sweden has prompted 
many employers to recruit workers from abroad. 
On July 1, 1960, Sweden had 108,400 registered 
foreign workers, mainly from the other Nordic 
countries and from Austria, Hungary, Italy, and 
West Germany. However, these traditional 
Swedish recruitment markets abroad are no long- 
er able to provide the necessary number of 
workers, and several Swedish employers have 
applied to the Labor Market Board (a group 
representing the Government, management, and 
labor) and the trade unions concemed for per- 
mission to recruit workers from Greece, Spain, 
and Turkey. 

Swedish unions are apprehensive about 
recruitment of workers from abroad. For exam- 
ple, the Metal Workers’ Union has proposed an 
investigation to determine if all possibilities to 
meet the labor shortage with Swedish manpower 
are being utilized.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Employers Estimate Cost of Fringe Bene- 
fits. An investigation conducted by the Swedish 
Employers’ Association revealed that in 1958 
the nonwage labor costs of large Swedish in- 
dustrial establishments amounted to an average 
of 19.9 percent of wages and salaries. For 
plant workers only, the nonwage costs amounted 
to 15.6 percent; for salaried employees only, to 
29.2 percent. No figures are available for 
establishments which employed fewer than 100 
persons. 

For industrial workers, the nonwage costs 
are as follows: holidays, including vacations, 
accounted for 53 percent; retirement pensions, 
6 percent; social insurance fees, 13 percent; 
housing, 18 percent; and miscellaneous items, 
10 percent. For salaried employees, retirement 
pensions accounted for 46 percent; holidays, in- 
cluding vacations, 32 percent; housing, 11 per- 
cent; social insurance fees, 4 percent; and 
miscellaneous items, 7 percent. 
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Both for industrial workers and for salaried em- 
ployees, the nonwage costs paralleled the size of 
the business. Thus, the largest establishments 
i.e., those employing at least 1,000 workers, had 
average nonwage costs of 17.5 and 32.5 percent 
for industrial and salaried employees, respec- 
tively, whereas the average nonwage costs to 
the medium-size firms were 12.7 and 24.9 per- 
cent, respectively, for these two categories of 
workers. 

Since the investigation, which covered the 
year 1958, the costs of pensioning have been 
altered considerably by the new law on retire- 
ment pensions which came into force in 1960. 
It is not known what effect the new law will 
have on nonwage costs.--Swedish labor press. 


United Kingdom 


Hours of Work Reduced. The number of 
hours in the workweek was reduced for more 
than 5 million workers during the 7-month period 
from October 1959 to April 1960. Since most 
reductions in working hours were obtained with- 
out loss of pay, hourly earings rose substan- 
tially. The average contractual weekly work- 
time was reduced from 44 to 42 hours, but in 
most industries, the actual length of tim® worked 
(including overtime) was shortened by about 1 
hour. 

The following table shows the changes in 
the number of hours worked and in the hourly 
earnings in 10 industries in which the working 
hours were reduced between October 1959 and 
April 1960: 





Average hours worked 
October — 
Industry 1959 1960 
Engineering and electri- 
CA] BOOTS... 4...65:.0.00., 040805000 48.3 47.0 
Shipbuilding and marine 
en gineering................00.. 47.4 46.4 
Chemicals and allied 
industries............0.00.004 48.4 47.5 
VEGCIBE: «...0.5..0<00cedscecsozecsis 47.5 47.0 
Metal manuf acture.............. 47.8 47.1 
POEMS (ici... 80 ieee... 45.0 43, 4 
Air transpott..................... 44.7 44.1 
jt a oe eee 49.7 47.9 
Fumiture and upholstery.... 47.4 44,4 
RI 0 occas sxx ccna ss 46.7 46.5 
Average 
hourly earnings 
(in pence!) 
Engineering and electri- 
a ee 70. 1 75.1 
Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering..................... 67.7 72.4 
Chemi cals and allied 
industries................0.000.. 68. 4 72.4 
Vehicles...2......ccccccccceceeeeeeees 84.0 89.4 
Metal manufacture.............. 76. 2 80. 6 
 aiireticesceriniescinress 65.8 70.1 
Air transpott.........00..0 0.000. 84.7 89.6 
See ata tee 62. 1 65.6 
Fumiture and upholstery.... 74, 2 77.3 
VRE. os crctraiacicas 67.8 73.9 


1 | British penny=US$0.01166. 


--Ministty of Labour Gazette. 
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Ghana 


Immigrant Employment Quotas To Be Allo- 
cated. The Government is undertaking a review 
of existing immigrant employment quotas as pro- 
vided for under the Immigration (Amended) Regu- 
lations, with a view to reducing the quotas of 
expatriate European employees and introducing 
quotas for the employment of non-Ghanaians of 
African descent. 


The Ministry of Trade has sent a circular 
letter to all registered firms asking them to 
declare the number of European expatriates and 
non-Ghanaians of African descent they employ 
and to indicate the categories and salaries of 
workers in these two groups. The institution of 
quotas for non-Ghanaians of African descent and 
the revision of quotas for expatriate European 
employees will be based on the information con- 
tained in their reply to the circular. 
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The Commissioner of Trade, J. O. Agye- 
man, reiterated Ghana’s policy that all firms 
would be expected to employ Ghanaians in exe- 
cutive, management, and technical posts and 
also to train Ghanaians for such posts.: Informa- 
tion on existing training programs is requested 
in the circular.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 


Government Decrees Wage Increases. In 
September 1960, with a view to fulfilling Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah’s promise to raise the work- 
ers’ living standards, and in order to meet so far 
as possible the workers’ vocal demands for in- 
creased pay, R. O. Amuako-Atta, Minister of La- 
bour and Cooperatives, has raised the minimum 
daily wage from 5 Ghanaian shillings (US$0.70 ) 
in the rural areas and 5s. 6d. (US$0.77) in the 
municipalities to 6s. 6d. (US$0.91) for all mini- 
mum-rated workers. Wages and salaries of work- 
ers who are not subject to the minimum wage law 
and who earn less than 610 Ghanaian pounds 


(US$1,708) a year were raised by ls..a day or 
approximately 15 Ghanaian pounds (US$42) a 
year. 

Except for farm workers and those in a 
few other categories, over 90 percent of the 
work force will receive an increase, which it is 
estimated will add over 6 million Ghanaian 
pounds (US$16.8 million) a year to the national 
wage costs. Although the order did not specif- 
ically state when the increase is to be effective, 
the Minister announced at a press conference 
that the increases were to be retroactive to 
July 1, 1960. 

The Minister’s order listed certain cate- 
gories of employees who are excluded from the 
benefits of the increase. These are apprentices 
and pieceworkers; domestic servants in or about 
a private home; farm laborers; persons being 
rehabilitated or trained under rehabilitation or 
training programs in charitable, educational, or 
religious institutions; and any person who works 
fewer than an average of 39 hours a week.--U.S. 
Embassy, Accra. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


India 


Bonus Agreement Reached in the Madras 
Plantations. Labor and management representa- 
tives of the tea and coffee plantations in Madras 
State signed a major agreement on August 19, 
thus settling the dispute over bonus payments 
for the year 1959. The agreement benefited 
62,000 workers, who were to receive a total sum 
of Rs. 2,500,000 (US$525,000) by October 1960. 

Under the agreement, the amount of the 
bonus for the year 1959 is 8.5 percent of the 
worker’s 1959 total earnings from the tea planta- 
tions; 6.25 percent of the worker’s 1959 total 
eamings from coffee plantations of 150 acres or 
more; and 4.5 percent of the worker’s 1959 
total eamings from coffee plantations of less 
than 150 acres.--U.S. Consulate General, Madras. 





Pakistan 


Employers To Maintain Employees’ Service 
Record Books. The Provincial Government of 
West Pakistan on August 21 issued the West 
Pakistan Employment (Record of Services) 
Rules, 1960. These rules will apply to all 
areas in West Pakistan with the exception of 
the Federal capital, and special areas not yet 
completely defined. Under the rules, each em- 
ployer will be required to maintain accurate and 
up-to-date service record books for all em- 
ployees. These record books are to contain 
complete information on the employees’ length 
of service, date of original employment, leave 
‘record, rate of pay and allowances, change in 
employment status, etc.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Labore. 
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United Arab Republic 


Vocational School for Fishermen Opens. 
According to press reports, the first vocational 
school for fishermen was inaugurated at Suez on 
September 1 under the sponsorship of the-Minis- 
tries of War and Agriculture and in collaboration 


with the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The course will run for 45 days. 
Trainees from the following countries ave attend- 
ing: Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Morocco, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Somalia, 
Tunisia, Turkey, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yemen.--U.S. Consulate, Port Said. 


OCEANIA 


Australia 


Unemployment Declines. More than 99 per- 
cent of the total work force of 4,100,000 ‘was 
employed at the end of August 1960. The num- 
ber of persons registered for employment with 
the Commonwealth Employment Service fell dur- 
ing August from 44,280 to 39,945 while the 
number of those seeking unemployment benefits 
declined from 14,800 to 12,940. At the same 
time, vacancies registered with the Employment 
Service rose from 33,673 to 37,834.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Canberra. 


Wages and Salaries Rise. Of an 8-percent 
increase in national income in the fiscal year 
1960, almost two-thirds resulted from increases 
in wages and salaries. The increases arose 
from a combination of higher basic wages, 
higher differentials for skilled workers, a small- 
er number of unemployed, a larger total work 
force, and increasing overtime. The increase 
was in effect for only about one-half of the 
fiscal year, and the labor shortage became 
acute only during the last few months. For 
these reasons, the wage and salary component 
of national income is expected to rise during 
fiscal 1961.--U.S. Embassy, Canberra. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


CERTAIN ITEMS HAVE BEEN EXAMINED AND ANNOTATED 


International 


Hayes, A. J. ‘Foreign Trade Competition: Labor’s Viewpoint,’’ in Vital Speeches of the 
Day, July 15, 1960, pp. 594-597. 


Delivered at the Industrial Management Club, Port Chester, 
New York, May 18, 1960. 


International Labor Office. Reduction of Hours of Work. Geneva: 1960. 


Report 7, in two parts, International Labour Conference. 
44th sess., Geneva, 1960. 


International Labor Office. Workers’ Housing. Geneva: 1960. 


Report 8, in two parts, International Labour Conference. 


44th sess., 1960. 


Palmer, Gladys L. ‘‘Contrasts in Labor Market Behavior in Northern Europe and the 
United States,”’ in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1960, pp. 519-532. 


United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. World Economic Survey, 1959. 
New York: 1960. 250 pp. 


United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1959. Bangkok: 1960. 169 pp. 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada 


Bank of Canada. Statistical Summary, Financial Supplement, 1959. Ottawa: 1960. 
161 pp. 


Covers -national accounts, price indexes, labor force status 
of the population, labor income and hourly earnings, and hours 


worked in manufacturing. 


Canada, Department of Labour. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, 1958. Ottawa: 1960. 
27 pp. 
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Argentina 


Ministerio de Trabajo y Seguridad Social, Direccion General de Estudios e Investi- 
gaciones, Departamento de Estadisticas Sociales. Salarios Basicos de Convenios, 
Periodo: Anos 1948 a 1959. Buenos Aires: April 1960. 26 pp. 


This publication adds a new series to Argentine official 
Statistics, presenting wage rates and indexes of wages for 13 
important industry groups and 186 selected occupations. 


Honduras 


’ 7 
Direccion General de Censos y Estadisticas. Anuario Estadistico, 1958. Tegucigalpa: 
1959. 108 pp. 


Latin America 


Allen, Robert L. Soviet Influence in Latin America: The Role of Economic Relations. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, published in cooperation with the Woodrow Wilson 
Department of Foreign Affairs; University of Virginia, 1959. 108 pp. 


EUROPE 


International 


National Industrial Conference Board. Economic Unity in Europe: Programs and Prob- 
lems. 
Presentations on the subject by George W. Ball and others, 
before sessions of the board’s 400th meeting, held in New York 
City on January 21-22, 1960. Includes a specially prepared appen- 


dix on the size and structure of the European Economic Community 
and the European Free Trade Association. New York: 1960, 


127 pp. 


Bulgaria 


Dankin, Tsvetan. Kolektivnite Trudovi dogovori (Collective Labor Agreement). Sofiya: 
Profizdat, 1958. 77 pp. (Biblioteka ‘‘Profs’iuzna Prosveta,’’ No. 1.) 


U.S.S.R. 


Allen, Robert L. Soviet Economic Warfare. Washington: 
293 pp. 


Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
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United Kingdom 
Trades Union Congress. What the T.U.C.1s Doing, 1960. London: 1960. 48 pp. 


Great Britain, Ministry of Labour. Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1960. 120 pp. 


Western Europe 


Wellisz, Stanislaw. ‘‘Economic Planning in the Netherlands, France, and Italy,’’ in 
Journal of Political Economy, June 1960. pp. 252-283. 
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Greece 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Economic Conditions in Member and 


Associated Countries of the OEEC, Greece, 1960. Paris: 1960. 34 pp. 


India 


Coale, Ansley J., and Hoover, Edgar M. Population Grewth and Economic Development 
in Low-Income Countries; A Case Study of India’s Prospects. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. 389 pp. 


India, Labour Bureau. Report on the Working of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, for the 
Year 1956. Simla: Government of India Press, 1959. 74 pp. 


New Delhi 


Panikkar, K. B. An Outline of the History of the A.l.T.U.C. New Delhi: All-India 
Trade Union Congress, 1959. 19 pp. 


Turkey 


Turkey, Istatistik Umum Mudurlugu. Turkiye Milli Geliri (National Income of Turkey), 
1948-58. Ankara: 1959. 24 pp. 
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Ghana 


Ghana, Ministry of Trade and Labour, Labour Division. Report, 1956-57. Accra: 1959., 
111 pp. 
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Kenya 
Kenya Federation of Labour. This 1s Our Stand. Nairobi: 1960. 13 pp. 


Nigeria 
**The Influence of International Labour Conventions on Nigerian Labour Legislation,”’ 
in International L abour Review, July 1960, pp. 26-43. 
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Australia 


Goldberg, Harry. ‘‘Communist Infiltration Menaces Australian Unions,’’ in AFL-CIO 
Free Trade Union News, June 1960, pp. 2-3. 


Hong Kong 
Hong Kong, Labour Department. Annual Departmental Report by the Commissioner of 
Labour, 1958-59. Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1959. 147 pp. 


Japan 


Bank of Japan. Tokyo Retail Price Index Annual, 1959. Tokyo: 1960. 36 pp. 


Foster, Elizabeth. Protective Labor Legislation and Social Insurance in Japan: Back- 
ground and Development. New York: 1954. 76 pp. 


Paper prepared for a graduate seminar at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Miernyk, William H. “Postwar Productivity Changes in Japanese Cotton Spinning,’’ in 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1960, pp. 700-704. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION REGARDING 
LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Economic Conditions and Policy 


For statistical information, see the latest issue of (1) the Yearbook of Philippine 
Statistics (over 500 pages), prepared and published by the Bureau of the Census and Sta- 
tistics, Philippine Department of Commerce and Industry, (2) the quarterly Journal of 
Philippine Statistics, similarly prepared and published, (3) the Annual Report of the 
Central Bank of the Philippines (over 400 pages), (4) the quarterly Statistical Bulletin 
(about 200 pages), issued by the Bank, and (5) the semiannual Economic Indicators 
(about 75 pages), also issued by the Bank. 


For a discussion of the subject, see the weekly Central Bank News Digest. 
Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force 


For statistics, see (1) the chapter on ‘Labor Force, Employment and Payroll’’ in 
the Yearbook of Philippine Statistics, (2) the chapter on ‘‘Labor Force, Employment, and 
Earnings’’ in the Journal of Philippine Statistics, (3) the chapter on ‘‘Employment and 
Wages’’ in the Statistical Bulletin, (4) the chapter on ‘‘Employment and Wages’’ in Eco- 
mic Indicators, and (5) the latest number in the Labor Force Series of the Bulletin pub- 
lished by the Philippine Statistical Survey of Households, Bureau of the Census and 
Statistics. 


For a discussion, see Bernardino R. Abes, ‘‘The Enigma of Joblessness,’’ Labor 
Digest (published monthly by the Philippine Department of Labor), February 29, 1960, 
pp- 3-5, and March 31, 1960, pp. 4-6. 


Labor (General) 


For general information, see (1) the publication entitled Labor in the Philippines, 
in the Foreign Labor Information Series published by the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, and (2) the Labor Digest 
(mentioned above), which contains discussions of governmental and nongovernmental 
developments in the field of labor. For statistical data, see the appropriate sections of 
the Yearbook of Philippine Statistics and the Journal of Philippine Statistics. For gen- 
eral information and statistics, see the publication entitled Quarterly Labor Statistics, 
published by the Philippine Department of Labor. 


Labor Costs 


See Social Security and Wages, on the following page. 


Labor Disputes 


bf 


See (1) ‘‘An Inquiry on the Magnitude and Causes of Our Industrial Disputes,’ 
Quarterly Labor Statistics, Vol. 1, June 1956, pp. 512, and (2) Vicente J. Francisco, 
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The Law Governing Labor Disputes in the Philippines (Manila: East Publishing, 1954; 


1061 pp.) 


Labor Law 


See (1) a mimeographed document entitled Compilation of Effective Labor Legista- 
tion in the Philippines, October 1957 (Manila: Philippine Department of Labor, 1957; 
variously paginated), and (2) the pamphlets (over 80 in number) covering Philippine labor 
laws in the Legislative Series published by the International Labor Organization at 


Geneva. 


Labor Organizations 


For general information, see (1) the PTUC Yearbook, issued by the Philippine 
Trade Unions Council, at Manila, (2) The Filipino Worker, issued monthly by the Coun- 
cil, and (3) Labor in the Philippines (mentioned above). For a list of the organizations, 
see chap. 38, ‘‘Philippines,’’ in U.S. Department of Labor, Directory of Labor Organiaa- 
tions in Asta and Australasia, February 1958 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1958), pp. 38.1-22. 


Prices 


For statistics, see the chapter on ‘‘Prices’’ in (1) the Yearbook of Philippine Sta- 
tistics, (2) the Journal of Philippine Statistics, (3) the Statistical Bulletin, and (4) Eco- 
nomic Indicators. For a discussion and statistical data, see the chapter on ‘‘Prices”’ in 


the Annual Report of the Central Bank. 


Social Security 


See (1) the chapter on ‘‘Social Welfare Services’’ in the Yearbook of Philippine 
Statistics and (2) The Philippine Social Security Bulletin, issued monthly by the Social 


Security System of the Philippines. 


Wages 


For statistical data, see (1) the chapter on ‘“‘Labor Force, Employment and Pay- 
roll’’ in the Yearbook of Philippine Statistics, (2) the chapter on ‘‘Labor Force, Employ- 
ment, and Earnings’’ in the Journal of Philippine Statistics, (3) the chapter on ‘‘Employ- 
ment and Wages”’ in the Statistical Bulletin, (4) the chapter on ‘‘Employment and Wages”’ 
in Economic Indicators, (5) Louis J. Kroeger and Associates, Salary Data in the Philip- 
pines (Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1954; 126 pp.), and (6) the latest number in the Family 
Income and Expenditures Series of the Bulletin published by the Philippine Statistical 


Survey of Households, Bureau of the Census and Statistics. 


For a discussion and statistical data, see the chapter on ‘‘Non-Agricultural Em- 
ployment and Wages”’ in the Annual Report of the Central Bank. 
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